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ITH all its clumsiness Jacobean ornament is, if not admired, at least loved. It 
belongs to a style and a period which, however many parallels to them there 
may be in Continental art, seem to us peculiarly English. The clumsiness, 

perhaps, deceives us, and fosters a conception in our minds that there was in those days more 

of British bungling-through than of skill or principle. A closer acquaintance shows us that 
this was not the case. It is much to be doubted whether what we call degenerate styles are 
not as much the groping after new principles and new ideas, as of the misuse and abuse of 
something inherited and not understood. Give the degenerate style time and opportunity, 
and it will discard the forms it has outgrown and does not know how to wear; for, unless 
thought and civilisation are gone, they will express themselves again in their new conditions. 

To reject skilful methods, to neglect traditions, is not necessarily to be either less 
civilised, or less thoughtful, or less devoted to art. It may be that the old highly developed 
methods and modes have lost their meaning—have become highly organised craftsmanship, 
to the neglect of that impulse and meaning which called them into being. Indeed it is 
very clear that this was the case with the ornament of the later sixteenth century. No 
healthy human instincts and passions could longer have endured the acanthus foliage and 
cartouche forms of that time. 

Acanthus foliage and cartouches constituted the official ornamentation still in vogue 
when the seventeenth century opened. Although they are very well known to architects, it 
will facilitate the explanation of the Jacobean work, to indicate the salient characteristics of 
this official style, which was essentially of a modelled character. Arising in carving, it 
became so generally used as to find a place in practically all the crafts. Certainly where 
there could be shading with which to simulate a carved effect it gained a definite foothold. 

Carved ornaments are usually—perhaps one may even say aiways—distinguished by pure 
and decided curves. The spirals, for instance, are very regular; and the same regularity is 
to be seen in the rosettes. It is evident that this regularity can be adopted in carved work, 
because the light and shade at once vary it. The regular spiral is no longer regular, nor the 
rosette strictly symmetrical. 

The variations due to light and shade were indeed most happily managed, and the 
possibilities in the style were made evident. But it is the fate of all highly trained and 


sensitive art to suffer in essentials, as soon as a less skilful hand touches it. The blunter 
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forms of art are readily repeated and lose little in inferior hands; but sometimes the 
greatest skill is needed, or the work degenerates at once. 

One of the best instances of this change, of which I am aware, is in the re-engraved 
botanical drawings in the old herbals. The less sensitive suffer very little, the more sensitive 
lose all their beauty. The acanthus and cartouche style with which the sixteenth century 
closed was of that sensitive character which is at once destroyed when wrought indifferently. 
The change can be easily followed in the woodcut book decorations of the time. The 
acanthus and cartouche style required not only skill but understanding. It was purely 
artificial. It responded to no natural instincts or ideas. Its forms were not the forms of 
actual life, but pure make-ups ; and make-ups that meant nothing at all, not even to their 
skilled producers, much less to the unskilful workmen who endeavoured to copy them. 

The inevitable happened. The more rugged artists, lacking the necessary education to 
assimilate and emulate the examples set before them, were yet artists. They were engaged 
in making things the better by decoration, and found in themselves principles and modes 
which, if not leading to the refined and artificial art of other times and other places, were 
full as trustworthy guides in design. 

It will, I think, be found to be true that there are two main classes of ornamentation, 
and that the one succeeds the other, like the swing of a pendulum, when the one which is in 
vogue declines. An age pursuing good technique will come to revere a kind of work in 
which technique is lavishly displayed, till at last the work depends entirely upon the 
technique. That is to say, the mental suggestion, the imitation of nature, which at first 
were recorded in that technique, become neglected as skill becomes more and more insisted 
upon. When, therefore, a style buoyed up by skill (as in the Roman and Renaissance) is 
suddenly bereft of skill, the interest which has come to be wholly in the skill is lost, and the 
artist reverts to the imitation of nature and the expression of tangible ideas. We see this 
in the Byzantine and in the Jacobean. 

Further, skill implies form and drawing more than colour —colour may need skill to 
produce it, but it rather needs feeling and passion. Form and line, on the other hand, must 
be rendered by skill. So that a skilful style is usually one of form and drawing, and, 
when it declines, it gives place to a style based upon colour, or upon black upon white, or white 
upon black. 

When therefore the seventeenth century opened in England, the acanthus foliage and 
the cartouches were still in vogue, but were already suffering decline; while at the same 
time the flower forms, which, as the emblems of England and Scotland, could be appropriately 
used, were introduced more frequently than was actually necessary. Gradually the floral 
elements became more and more numerous ; and the acanthus and the cartouches sank more 
and more into insignificance. 

The acanthus was, however, by no means discarded. In a very blunt, coarse, and rather 
flat condition it remained a most valuable architectural ornament. It could be repeated 
without offence, and, since it almost lacked beauty, without much notice being taken of it. 
It was used, in fact, wherever a more severe ornament was advisable, generally closely 
connected with mouldings and strapwork. It occurs in needlework borders whenever a steady 
repeat is needed to render the design architectural and formal. 

The strapwork was indeed no more than the cartouche of earlier days. The cartouches, 
when in their glory, had been boldly curved in form, so that they took definite light and 
shade—one side being in light, the other side in shade. Twistings, piercings, and involved 
convolutions had been employed to develop the form as much as possible; and with the form, 
the light and shade also were consciously elaborated and carefully balanced, 
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But as the decline set in the surface of the cartouche became again flat, and only the 
edges turned or curled up. The piercings still remained, and indeed were developed, for 
there was no other way of using flat cartouche work than by piercing holes in it, and letting 
it make a network pattern, dark, upon a white ground. Thus arose rather gridiron-like 
designs, familiar enough to us; and these continued, growing flimsy and slight, and ultimately 
becoming mere lines, as the seventeenth century wore away. 

The rose figures largely in Elizabeth’s day, and to it is joined the thistle when James 
succeeds her. Designs including the rose and thistle are thenceforward common. ‘The lily of 
France, very poorly represented like a fleur-de-lys on a horse’s harness, sometimes appears as 
well. Apparently it was about 1630 when the floral catalogue was increased. Lady Alford 
attributes the decline of needlework at that time, with its consequent (and, apparently to her, 
regrettable) influx of floral and animal forms, to protective legislation, which shut out foreign 
embroidery, and drove the English-needleworker back upon himself. 

Although 1630 is perhaps not too late a date for the rise of the general use of floral 
patterns, such really arose in the days of the Tudors, and, of course, floral forms had 
been used on textiles for a hundred years before that. About Elizabeth’s time, however, there 
arose a crude, but beautiful, kind of decoration in needlework (of which examples are at South 
Kensington) unlike the official work of the day. It consists of circular curves of uniform size 
unconnected—and hardly com- 
plete—and each enclosing a 
flower. The flowers differ, but 
recur without any system. 

It is precisely the kind of 
work a person, too unsophisti- 
cated to know anything about 
acanthus foliage or the compli- 
cations of organised design, 
might well do if called upon to A PRINTER'S DECORATION. 
decorate some surface. Pos- 
sibly the great increase in the study of plants, which at that time was promoted by the 
publication of profusely illustrated herbals, and the great impulse then given to gardening, 
directed attention to the forms of different flowers. 

There, nevertheless, the patterns are, combining severe scale-like planning with a simple 
rendering of nature. The flowers most generally seen are the rose, the pink, the honeysuckle, 
the columbine, and the thistle, with numerous others less easily identified. 

The style seems to have suddenly expanded in the reign of Charles I. It does not seem 
to have lingered long after the Restoration. ‘The acanthus once more came back, this time 
with more punctilious execution, and with a promise of the boisterous Rococo to follow. The 
classic taste revived, and one no longer sees the roses and tulips, the oak-leaves and 
columbines of earlier days. 

This floral style has been the subject of both admiration and dislike. It has about it a 
peculiar “old England ” flavour, which has prompted that fervent appreciation due to senti- 
ment and patriotism. On the other hand, its monstrosities have called down upon it the 
censure of the refined and learned. Its complete disregard of scale (with a lion the size of a 
tly, and a fly the size of a lion, side by side with a huge pansy and a diminutive cottage) has 
been chietly to blame for this. Its, at times, gross ignorance of the correct forms of con- 
ventional ornamental elements, as of acanthus leaves, for instance, earns for it the distinction 
of being rather a block-head style ; and—there is no gainsaying the fact—at book-learning its 
producers must have been uncommonly dull. 
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Nevertheless, the producers of this style, if clownish, were by no means so stupid as 
decorative artists as they appear to be at first sight. They achieved results which are rich, 
decidedly pleasant, and thoroughly enjoyable. It may be the gardening, flute-playing, 
maypole-dancing part of us which is delighted ; but it cannot be denied that it is the more 
natural and English part of us. One regrets, therefore, that the style should have so com- 
pletely decayed, and be now totally a thing of the past. 

The style is peculiar for its use of many flowers on one stalk. This is, by some, 
regarded as a wicked abuse of Nature. But, in a garden, still less ina hedgerow, one does not 
see the various plants clearly distinguished from one another. ‘They raise their heads up 
among their neighbour's foliage, and intertwine their boughs, without regard to the preserva- 
tion of identity. Such a “natural” confusion may be, perhaps, a sufficient answer to the 
charge of violating Nature’s own methods. 

And yet a love of Nature is the keynote of this style. There is, in it, no conventionalis- 
ing, and none of that ornamental twisting of plants which so prevails at the present time. 
There is the bold use of the spiral main line as a necessary decorative member, but beside 
that there is only the straightforward representation of the plant. 

The decorative use of natural forms was, indeed, greatly facilitated by the more general, 
and less searching, manner of observation, which, in those 
days, satisfied the botanist and the draughtsman. ‘Their suc- 
cessors to-day are less readily pleased, with the result that the 
decorator is too fearful of the botanist’s sneers to use the bold 
hand which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, gave 
such charm to all renderings of plant-form, whether “ scien- 
tific” or artistic. 

At that time the identity of a plant was confined to a few 
bold characteristics, generally concerned with the main form of 
the flower and of the leaf, although the whole appearance of 
the plant and the form of its root were always noted. Still, so 
far as the ordinary delineation of plants was concerned, a flower, 

nee wae perhaps also a bud and one or two leaves, sufticed. Possibly 

the habit of gathering flowers and of putting them in baskets 
and bowls may have had something to do with this pre-eminence of the sprig, and the neglect 
of the plant as a whole. Or it may have been the not unnatural hesitation of those unskilled 
artists to repeat the elaborate, fully rendered plants, which must then have been so commonly 
to be seen on the tapestries hanging in every large house. 

To whatever cause we ascribe the prevalence of the sprig as a unit of decoration, it 
became an important detail in all ornamentation. It partakes of a very decided character. 
It has usually a single- or double-curved stem with a large flower at top, while from the lower 
end branches off a leaf which crosses the stem. The decorative quality of such an element 
will be at once evident to a designer, who will recognise in it that reversal of line which 
renders the form suitable to stand unenclosed. 

One is, therefore, not surprised to find this crossing of leaf over stem in the early 
patterns, of which mention has been made above, in which little sprigs occur within scale- 
like, spiral, or circular curves. These curves were all of the same size, and in the early 
examples were not connected. In the later patterns they are connected together, and grow 
from one root. And although there are many small spirals, enclosing each its separate flower, 
there is at the same time, in obedience to the demand for decorative subordination, promin- 
ence given to several large, bold curves which subdivide the area treated. 
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These bold curves are, as it were, the branches of this all-bearing tree. The tree itself 
has an impartial character. It usually springs from a root, or nest, of clumsy acanthus 
leaves, which are unidentifiable as representing any plant at all, and the same conventional 
foliage is usually further called into requisition at the junctions where the “ branches ” divide. 
These pieces of crude conventional foliage are apparently of great value in steadying the 
design. They are usually of considerable area, and seem to take away the fussiness which 
the multiplicity of natural forms might otherwise produce. 

In the upright wall patterns (or, more properly, curtain patterns) the same conventional 
foliage is used. In these patterns broad stems arise from a conventionally rendered ground 
below and, in wavy lines, stretch up to a similar border above, throwing off large conventional 
leaves which serve in this case the same purpose of checking fussiness. We may indeed note 
of these patterns that the largest forms are not natural, and, also, that the pattern is not 
based on a geometrical planning, but is formed in obedience to a sense of growth. 

In setting out their patterns, the designers seem to have been careful to boldly place their 
large masses in those positions which architectural considerations demand. In small panels 
they place a mass in either upper corner, and a heavy mass in the middle below. They very 
sarefully place the rounder parts of their main lines as if those parts were of particular 
importance. They seem, after these details were properly placed, to have cared little for 
that perfect tangentiation, of which the artists of acanthus design, at an earlier time, were so 
considerate. 

Still, there is a peculiar beauty in the main lines and in the details, for which it is hard 
to account. The curves have a variety not readily recognised, and never lapse into designer’s 
trills as they invariably did at a later date. 

With the Restoration in 1660 the style went out of fashion. It lingered on, and still 
lingers on, in a debased form. The flowers became all starry, or rosettes; the curves all 
graceful and skilful ; identity of plant was wholly lost; leaves all became, as did the flowers, 
alike. The basket of flowers, at first so formal and so decorative, became irregular, tilted on one 
side, suspended bya ribbon, and ultimately has fallen so low as to be shunned by all designers. 
The jeweller still engraves the tlower of five petals, with its nondescript leaves, and its rococo 
cartouche work, on lockets, spoons and watches, but the style as it was has gone, save for such 
occasional revivals as are seen in good plaster-work and embroidery. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Sessional Programme 1906-07. 


Arrangements for the new session are nearly 
complete, and the programme will shortly be 
published. Mr. T. E. Colleutt will take the chair 
for the first time as President and deliver his 
inaugural address on Monday, 5th November. 
Among the Papers so far arranged for the Ordi- 
nary Meetings are the following :—Noy. 19: The 
Cresus (6th century B.c.) Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, by A. E. Henderson, Owen Jones Stu- 
dent 1897.—Dec. 17: The Strength and Composi- 
tion of Mortar, by W. J. Dibdin.—Jan. 21, 1907: 
Marbles, Their Ancient and Modern Application, 
by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. [H.F’.|, 
and Wm. Brindley.—Feb. 18: Modern Church 
Building, by Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., M.A. 
[F.], and Hubert C. Corlette [#.].—March 18: 
Libraries, by Henry T. Hare [F.| and J. Duff 
Brown.—April 8: Hotels, by Stanley Hamp [4.]. 
The award of Prizes and Studentships is to be 
announced 21st January, and the distribution of 
prizes takes place 4th February. Mr. Herbert W. 
Wills [4.] has given notice that at the Business 
Meeting, 8rd December, he will bring forward re- 
solutions on the subject of public officials acting as 
architects for public buildings. 


Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 


The following appointments to the Standing 
Committees of the Institute have been made by 
the Council under By-law 46: 

Art CommitTEr.—Sir L. Alma-Tadema, O.M., 
R.A. [H.F.), Messrs. T. Raffles Davison [H.4.], 
George Frampton, R.A. [H.A.], William Flock- 
hart [F.}, and John W. Simpson [F’]. 

LITERATURE ComMITTEE.—Messrs. J. D. Crace 
(H.A.], Colonel Lenox Prendergast [H.A.], G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne [/’.], Cecil Smith, LL.D. [H.A.], 
and C. Harrison Townsend [F’). 

Practice CommirTee.-- Messrs. Ernest Flint 


F.), A. H. Kersey [F.], Charles Reilly [/’.], H. A. 
Satchell [/’.], and W. Charles Waymouth [f’]. 
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Science CommitTEE.—Messrs. Wm. Dunn [F’], 
F. N. Jackson [H.4., Wm. Jacques [F.], F. T. 
| 


Reade [H.A.], and Edmund J. Bennett [A.] 


The Examinations: Alteration of Days of Sitting. 


On the recommendation of the Board of Ex- 
aminers the Council have sanctioned the follow- 
ing changes in the days of sitting for the Ex- 
aminations :— 

The Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations 
will begin on Monday instead of Tuesday as 
formerly, and there will be an interval of one day 
between the written and the vivid voce portions of 
the Intermediate. 

The Final and Special Examinations will begin 
on Thursday instead of Friday as formerly, and 
there will be a similar interval between the written 
and the vivd voce work. 

These changes, which have been made in order 
to give the examiners more time to go through 
the candidates’ written work, will come into opera- 
tion at the Examinations next month. 


School of Art Wood-carving. 


The School of Art Wood-carving, South Ken- 
sington, which now occupies rooms on the top 
floor of the new building of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has been re- 
opened after the usual summer vacation, and the 
Committee of Management desire it to be known 
that some of the free studentships maintained by 
means of funds granted to the School by the 
London County Council are vacant. The day 
classes of the School are held from 10 to 1 and 
2 to 5 on five days of the week, and from 10 to 1 
on Saturdays. The evening class meets on three 
evenings a week and on Saturday afternoons. 
Forms of application for the free studentships and 
any further particulars relating to the School may 
be obtained from the manager. 


King’s College Hospital: A Retrospect. 

Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, Consulting Surgeon to the 
General Infirmary at Leeds, in the course of an 
address at the opening of the session of King’s 
College Hospital, made some interesting remarks 
reminiscent of hospital accommodation in the 
middle decades of last century. Mr. Teale said 
that fifty-four years ago he sat in the hall of 
King’s College listening to the opening address of 
his first medical session, a time preceding the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, when ideas 
as to the improvement of hospital construction 
and sanitation, if they existed at all, were in their 
infancy. He was one of a very small number 
now living who had been through and taken part 
in the greatest revolution in surgical and medical 
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practice and in medical education that probably 
the world had ever known, and one of a still 
smaller band of men whose student life began in 
the original King’s College Hospital, who, having 
witnessed the replacement of the old by a new 
one, the present hospital, were still living to wish 
Godspeed to the magnificent new building of 
which the plans had been worked out by the archi- 
tect, Mr. Pite. The very name King’s College 
Hospital was an epitome of its history. When 
the medical schcol of King’s College was first 
established it had no hospital of its own, its 
students being dependent upon the hospitality of 
an alien hospital, not conveniently situated for 
students working at the college in the Strand. 
Feeling the need of a hospital of their own, at a 
more convenient distance from the school and under 
the control of the staff, the authorities purchased 
the old St. Clement Danes Workhouse, flanked 
by a disused burial-ground as an “ open space.” 
Such was the hospital to which Mr. Teale came as a 
student in 1852. As a transition he did not doubt 
the makeshift hospital worked well; certainly 
there was great clinical enthusiasm, and the most 
was made of opportunities by the students of that 
day. Yet this did not blind the authorities to the 
inadequacy of the building and of the accommo- 
dation for patients; an inadequacy which they 
would appreciate with a sort of horror when he 
told them that the theatre served the double pur- 
pose of providing for operations and for post- 
mortem examinations, the dead-house being placed 
beneath a trap-door in the floor of the operating 
theatre! It was during his studentship that the 
present hospital was commenced, and the first 
portion was completed and brought into use in his 
final year, the initial year of the Crimean War. 
Fine as the building is, and planned as it was in 
accordance with the views of hospital construction 
then prevalent, it had the disadvantage of being 
designed on the plans of the block buildings, when 
economy of space was deemed imperative, and 
when windows on one side of a ward were all that 
were called for. He had just had the privilege of 
looking over the hospital, and he was struck with 
the very great difficulties with which the com- 
mittee had had to contend in order to meet even 
approximately the increasing and exacting demands 
of modern practice, teaching, and nursing, and the 
remarkable way in which in such a contracted 
area these demands had been met. If the present 
hospital had lost by having to be built too soon to 
benefit by modern ideas of construction, the new 
one would now benefit by the experience gained 
during the active period of hospital construction 
of recent years, and so might become the most 
perfect building of the kind in the kingdom. The 
motive, that is, the moving force, which had 
brought about the decision of the council to take 
the bold step, and to face the pecuniary respon- 
sibility and effort of building an entirely new 
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hospital on a distant site south of the Thames, 
was the change that had come over that neighbour- 
hood and the shifting of population, so that the 
present building had become, so to speak, stranded, 
and out of the way of the poor, who need such an 
institution in their midst. But it seemed to him 
that, had this not been the case, and had the de- 
mands of the neighbourhood continued at the high 
level of former days, the question of a new hospital 
on a larger site must have become still more 
urgent, so great are the demands of the modern 
developments of medicine and surgery, and the 
requirements of teaching in the prolonged medical 
course. By the courtesy of Mr. W. A. Pite he 
had looked over the plans for the new building, 
and he could not but admire the courage of the 
committee in aiming at an equipment so com- 
plete, and the skill with which, provisionally at 
any rate, the varying and exacting demands of 
every department had been met. The old work- 
house hospital served its purpose in its day, was the 
scene of the advanced surgery of its time, and was 
the sphere of work of one of England’s greatest 
clinical teachers, Todd, and of one of our greatest 
surgeons, Fergusson. Its cost was probably under 
£100,000, and it had probably 100 beds. The new 
hospital would be planned in the first instance for 
408 beds, with a possible increase to 600, and the 
preliminary estimate of cost is £366,712. What 
a contrast! And what a lesson was to be learned 
from its consideration! Mr. Teale then proceeded 
to illustrate the lesson by describing in detail the 
development of the Leeds Infirmary and the ex- 
pansion of hospital practice. 


St. Mark’s, Venice. 


In the Journat for 25th November last appeared 
a description of the then nearly completed works for 
the foundations of the Campanile of St. Mark’s, 
Venice. In the early part of the year work above 
ground commenced, and proceeded rather slowly 
until about four months ago when it was stopped 
altogether, the new tower being then not more 
than eighteen feet above the surface of the pave- 
ment. The Morning Post of the 21st ult. pub- 
lishes the following from its Venice correspondent 
as to the causes of the suspension of work : 


The cause of the stoppage is the opposition which has 
arisen to the construction of the tower and the consequent 
appointment of a Commission to inquire into and report 
on the work done. Pending the final report of this Com- 
mission—a preliminary report has already been issued 
all work has been suspended. 

The objections raised to the new tower are mainly four. 
Critics object that the bricks employed contain a large 
percentage of sulphates which exude through the sides 
and form a white deposit on the outside of the tower. 
This phenomenon is obvious to all who examine the 
building; I have myself rubbed off a layer of white 
deposit from some of the bricks. But people who have 
lived many years in Venice point out that all, or most, of 
the bricks used in the Venetian buildings are discoloured 
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in the same way, and that it does not in the least follow 


that the bricks of the new tower will crumble away any 
more than that the white efflorescence will affect the 
mortar in the interstices and tend to dissolve it. From 
the part of the tower which is exposed to the sun the white 
powder has entirely disappeared; it is only on the shady 
side that it is still to be found. The second criticism is 
directed against the mortar, which is of the nature of 
Portland cement. It is argued, not without some reason, 
that pozzolana, the most binding and. most durable of all 
mortars, should have been employed for a work which is 
intended to defy the ravages of time. Roman architects 
are wont to compare the extraordinary durability of the 
ancient Roman buildings, in which pozzolana was used, 
with the greatly inferior powers of resistance exhibited by 
medieval buildings at Venice and elsewhere, in which 
other cements were adopted. But there was this objection 
to the use of pozzolana for the new Campanile, that though 
it is not more expensive than the cement actually employed 
it takes twice as long to set, and therefore the tower would 
have occupied much longer to construct —a feeble argu- 
ment in the case of a monument which should be er 
perennrus. From the materials used the critics then turned 
their attention to two details of construction. It will be 
remembered that the new Campanile was to be an exact 
copy of the old. But it does not seem to have occurred to 
anyone to ask the simple question which particular period 
in the old Campanile’s long life was to be copied. Some 
not unimportant details of that venerable building varied 
with age. For example, it was originally constructed with 
five steps at the base, and the new tower faithfully repro- 
duces these five steps. But at the time when the old 
Campanile fell and for at least a hundred years before, 
owing to the rise in the level of the Piazza, two of the 
original five steps were below ground and only three were 
visible. Therefore, argue the critics with truly Byzantine 
subtlety, the new tower should, like that which we were 
always accustomed to see, have only three. Finally, the 
inside of the old tower was supported by eight pillars, 
while there are only four within the new, and this devia- 
tion from the ancient model has naturally not escaped the 
notice of the opposition. 

‘The Opposition ”’ is, indeed, the right word to use, for 
politics, as they are understood in Venice, enter largely into 
this question. Ido not mé that the supporters of the 
Triple Alliance are necessarily advocates of five ste ps, o1 
that pozzolana instead of Portland cement is an essential 
item in the Irredentist creed. The fact is that politics here 
are largely a question of local persons, campy _ 
the Italians call it, which very appropriately settles round 
the Campanile. The defenders of the new tower maintain 
that full and elaborate plans and models were publicly 
exhibited before the rk be can; that none of the present 
criticisms were then heard—though there was a party 
which was opposed to rebuilding the tower at all—and 
that now, when nearly a year has been spent in building 
the first section, the then silent critics have opened thei: 
mouths and have caused the suspension of the works, 
perhaps as a preliminary to a fresh start being made from 
the foundations. Professional jealousy is perhaps not 
more acute in Venice than elsewhere, but I have heard it 
said that if at the outset the authorities had put every 
Venetian architect on to a committee for the Campanile 
these acute rivalries would not have arisen. Everyone’s 
ambition would have been satisfied, and a small sub- 
committee chosen from the larger body would have really 
done all the work. Such expedients are used, as everyone 
knows, by modern British Prime Ministers; eighteen or 
nineteen people with “claims’’ form the Cabinet; three 
or four of them actually govern the country. As it is, 
were the Campanile resumed on the present plan to- 
morrow, three years more must elapse before Cook conducts 
his first tourist to the top 
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The same writer gives some interesting details 
of the work of preservation now in progress at the 
basilica of St. Mark. 

At the present moment work is being actively prose 
cuted in no less than four separate points of the building, 
while at two others the preparations for repsirs are now 
made. First and most noticeable is the task of making 
good the fissures that have appeared in the atrio, or vesti- 
bule. The part to the right of the main entrance is now 
entirely closed to the public, and there the engineers have 
had a diflicuit problem to solve. The great columns which 
stand there have been split by the oxidisation of the iron 
clamps inside the base and at the top of each, and it has 
been necessary to raise the capitals, which fortunately have 
nothing resting on them, by means of a crane, extract the 
oxidised iron, replace it with bronze, lift up the whole 
column for the same operation at its base, and then replace 
each column and capital in its former place and at its 
former angle, slightly out of the perpendicular. Two 
columns have already been treated successfully in this 
way. Ina fortnight’s time another pair will be taken in 
hand. Inside, right up to the roof, there now stands a 
vast and massive scaffolding, four stories in all, made of 
American pitch pine, which looks as if it were meant to 
last for ever. The roof was cracked in this part, and the 
mosaic has consequently been partially removed. Com- 
plaints are made in Venice that this operation is fre- 
quently misunderstood abroad,and it may therefore be well 
to describe how it was accomplished. An impression of 
the mosaic is first made on specially prepared paper 
carta da jiltre as it is technically called—which, being 
porous, receives an exact impression of each separate piece 
of mosaic. This paper is then coloured with the precise 
colours of the original and serves as a pattern. The 
mosaic is then taken off in strips of about 2 or 3 feet in 
length and is laid on the wooden floor of the seaffolding in 
exact order just as it was on the wall of the basilica. All 
the mosaics of the Tribune of the Patriarch, for example, 
which had begun to fall, are now lying in this position. 
The architects ciaim that when a wall has been repaired 
and the mosaic replaced it is impossible to distinguish any 
difference between that which has never been moved and 
that which has been temporarily taken off. Certainly an 
untrained eye finds it impossible to say where the division 
between the two begins. 

From the vestibule we pass to the above-mentioned 
Tribune of the Patriarch, now stripped of its splendid 
dress. Here one of the arches has given way, part of the 
Byzantine cornice has slipped about an inch, and the 
circle of the cupola has been so displaced as to be now an 
ellipse. Emerging through adark and narrow passage on 
to the roof and scrambling over the leads we find that the 
men are at work on the central cupola, where more than 
half of the woodwork and the lead which covered it has to 
be renewed. At the cupola of the Madonna the mosaics 
have been already replaced, but the work of strengthening 
the supports of the cupola is not yet finished. More serious 
will be the repairs at the corner of Sant’ Alipio, which 
faces the Piazzetta dei Leoni, and which needs drastic over- 
hauling, as its walls are in a bad state. The last item 
in the present programme is the repair of the dome of the 
Apocalypse, the plans for which are complete. There is 
no lack of funds for St. Mark’s. The Austrians endowed 
it with £2,040 a year, and for many years there were 
large savings out of this income which are now available. 
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FREDERIC WILLIAM LEDGER, whose death, the 
result of an accident, occurred on the 2nd ult., at 
the age of fifty years, was elected an Associate of 
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the Institute in 1882. Mr. Ledger practised at 
8 Philpot Lane, E.C. Among his works are 
the Conservative Club House at Epsom, Messrs. 
Rogers’ premises, Cliftonville, Bermondsey, and 
plans for the rebuilding of 24 Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 

CuHarLEs Lona, of the firm of Messrs. Wylson 
and Long, of 16 King William Street, Strand, had 
been an Associate of the Institute since 1882. His 
firm was responsible for the plans and designs of 
the new Oxford Music Hall, London, the Euston 
Theatre of Varieties in Euston Road, and a large 
number of similar buildings in London and 
suburbs, and in the provinces. 


MR. BOND’S “GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.” 


From Mr. Epwarp 8. Prior [/.]|— 

Mr. Bond’s good-natured reply to my criticisms 
on his big book might well have been allowed to 
stand—even though I am not of his mind that 
“ Rickman’s periods are dead as a door-nail.’’ But 
when, leaving the vindication of his own views, he 
carries the campaign into his friend’s country, and 
would attack, not what I wrote in review of him, 
but what I have said elsewhere, and, moreover, 
what he thinks I am going to write, he compels 
me to ask space for a short rejoinder. 

My criticism on Mr. Bond’s references to 
Chichester was, that they went wrong in some 
cases from his having “ partly misunderstood, and 
partly been led astray by Professor Willis’s Mono- 
graph.” Mr. Bond meets this by suggesting 
that I am going to supersede Professor Willis’s 
paper by a scientific monograph of my own. It is 
kind of Mr. Bond to set me this task; but how 
will such posthumous efforts on my part help the 
dead-and-done-for blunders of Mr. Bond’s book ? 
For most of these Willis’s pages gave him no 
excuse—e.g. for the idea that the nave chapels of 
Chichester were inserted between the projecting 
buttresses of the earlier vault-scheme---or for the 
remarkable incorrect tracing of the Chichester 
arch-moulds. Still, in some ways, Mr. Bond has, 
I believe, been led astray by Plate 8 in Professor 
Willis’s paper. This is entitled “ Nave’’ section ; 
but one half of it—if a quite plausibly conjectured 
section of the early twelfth-century quire—is a quite 
untrue one of the nave. And the other half— 
though it correctly shows one pier of the nave 
is true of that pier alone ; it is quite misconceived 
as a general representation of the 1190-1250 
buttress scheme. In Willis’s pages this misconcep- 
tion goes no way—but in Mr. Bond’s it leads to a 
series of errors. Now, Willis wrote some five-and- 
forty years ago, and five minutes” observation on 
the spot would have steered Mr. Bond clear of this 
rock. Yet our author seems to congratulate him- 
self on going plump and blindly upon it. And it 
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fourteenth century of England.” 
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is evident that not at Chichester only does Mr. 
Bond go with shut eyes —- nor is Willis the 
only author whom Mr. Bond does not interpret 
or quote correctly. At any rate, as regards my 
own small case, Mr. Bond (so he says in the 
JOURNAL) sees “ nothing wrong.”’ Yet my investi- 
gations into mason-craft based certain distinctions 
on three particulars: (1) the choice of stone ; (2) 
the dressings of it; (3) the laying of it. Mr. 
Bond in his quotation has cut away two of my 
legs, exhibits my argument uneasily balanced on a 
single prop, and sees “ nothing wrong”’! 

Then, as to Breton architecture. My History of 
Gothic Art in England had, in 1898, expressed 
the opinion that certain Breton churches which I 
had visited were works of the fourteenth century, 
according to the received authorities, and were 
remarkable as showing the characteristic style of 
English Gothic building at the time at Exeter. 
Moreover, that certain other churches in Brittany 
(c. 1370) were thereafter built in this style, laying 
the foundation for the fifteenth-century fiam- 
boyant development of Normandy. Now Mr. 
3ond, on page 132 of his Gothic Architecture, has 
found it possible to quote me thus :—‘ The late 
School of French Gothic of Brittany, archi- 
tecturally, would seem during the fifteenth century 
to have been influenced by Western England ’’— 
either a slip of fifteenth for fourteenth or a mis- 
quotation arising from careless reading. The con- 
text shows it to be the latter, for Mr. Bond goes on 
to say: “It has been reserved for M. Camille Enlart 
to state definitely the dependence of the fifteenth- 
century architecture of France on that of the 
The italics are 
mine, not Mr. Bond’s. 

It is gratifying for me to find that Enlart, by 
another route, has reached, in 1904, the conclusion 
that I advanced in 1898; but Mr. Bond should 
have taken the trouble to read me before citing 
me for an opinion I did not and do not hold— 
viz. that the fifteenth-century architecture of Brit- 
tany was in any way dependent on the Perpendicular 

or whatever these anti-Rickmanites may call it- 
of Devon and Cornwall. And when this is pointed 
out to him, might not Mr. Bond correct his slip? 
Errors of a hundred years or so are of some 
moment in his pages. But he reads me now, not 
to quote but to discredit my views, and thinks he 
can do it in this way. In 1902 Enlart’s Manuel 
dArchéologie Francaise gave lists of Gothic 
churches under three broad headings: (1) “ lglises 
de Transition ’’ ; (2) “ glises Gothiques de la fin 
du xii® a la fin du xiv’ siécle”’ ; (3) “ Kglises Flam- 
boyantes”’; and Mr. Bond has thought that in 
these lay his opportunity. Instead of going to 
Brittany and seeing himself if I had grounds for 
my opinion, it would be easy to quote from these 


lists of Enlart’s a date or two to crush me. But 
in his eagerness he has overlooked some 
things. Enlart’s lists are more geographical thar 
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chronological—they are lists of the place-names of 
churches grouped in the alphabetical order of 
departments. Exceptas regards the above broadly 
grouped divisions of style, the dates are given only 
here and there as mere summary notes or paren- 
thetic indications. In calling these “ chronologies,” 
our author shows again that he can neither under- 
stand nor quote his authorities correctly. 

Mr. Bond’s other omission is a curious one for a 
critic to make and publish. Quimper and Treguier 
were the important links in my connection of the 
fourteenth-century architecture of Brittany with 
that of Exeter, Mr. Bond had quoted in his 
book these two churches as my examples; now 
in the Journat he has thought it convenient to 
omit them. Why? Because Enlart’s dating of 
these two Breton cathedrals confirms my date for 
them. It is scarcely necessary to say more or to 
point out Mr. Bond’s apparent ignorance that 
there is a church attached to the spire of the 
Kreizker ; and that, again, Enlart is with me as to 
date of both this church and the spire itself. Iam 
safe, at any rate, in the conjecture that our author 
has never been to Dol, or his extreme confidence 
in being able to show me wrong as to this church 
would evaporate. 

However, Mr. Bond’s book is on English not 
Breton architecture; so let us turn to Lincoln, 
and his view on p. 328 of what he asserts is from 
a photograph of its central tower. Now deans and 
chapters do funny things, and since I was there a 


year ago they may have pulled down Lincoln nave 
and the thirteenth-century tower, and “restored ” 
them as a west tower with fifteenth-century piers 


and seemingly Perpendicular windows. ‘This is 
what Mr. Bond’s camera has made of it. So 
he should not express such surprise that I (and, 
I should think, all others who know Lincoln) 
wait for an explanation. I accept, of course, his 
statement that he never took a photograph at 
Boston. Should he not add that he has never been 
to Lincoln either, in addition to his admissions 
that he has never seen anything at Chichester, 
and that he never read Gervase’s history of 
the rebuilding of Canterbury quire, but based 
his faith on Paley’s Evidences? Now Paley’s 
Manual of Gothic Architecture was published in 
1846, and Bishop Stubbs edited the full text of 
Gervase in 1879. Every detail of this remarkable 
building record has been fully canvassed these 
thirty years, and not Mr. St. John Hope and 
myself alone, but most readers of Mr. Bond must 
have rubbed their eyes at his perverse quotation. 
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And the curious thing is that he has fathered this 
bantling of his on “the ablest man who has ever 
written on medieval architecture”! This is our 
author’s opinion of Professor Willis, and he might 
surely have done him the respect of reading him 
before citing him. But there is so much of real 
value in Mr. Bond’s pages, it is a pity he allows 
them to be marred by continual slips such as this. 
Let him re-establish his reputation in the next 
edition by being generally correct as to his facts 
and quotations, then his theories as to Rickman 
&e. may be seriously considered. 


Mr. Francis Bonn, M.A. [H.A.], to whom an 
advance proof of the foregoing was sent, replies as 
follows : 

Mr. Prior’s remarks need not detain me long, 
and the editor very properly insists that this cor- 
respondence now cease. I may be allowed to 
premise that I really have visited Dol, Boston, 
Lincoln, Chichester; and that I read all the books 
and papers in print of Mr. G. E. Street before 
commencing my own work. I am also one of the 
select company, fit though few, who have read Mr. 
Prior’s History of Gothic Art in England: let 
that at least be accounted unto me for righteous- 
ness. One point may be gracefully conceded to 
my reviewer. He has discovered in a photograph 
of mine the vault, not of Louth spire, which it is, 
but that of Boston Stump, which it is not. As 
to the rest, Mr. Prior still plumes himself on 
seeing no difficulty in the existence of fourteenth- 
century Flamboyant in Brittany in churches of 
which at that time not one stone had been laid. 
Professor Willis’s text and sections of Chichester 
move him not. If there was one man worthy to 
be compared in accuracy and ability with Professor 
Willis, it was Mr. Edmund Sharpe, and Mr. 
Sharpe it was who traced the Chichester arch- 
mould to which Mr. Prior takes exception. Again, 
if there is one man in the younger school of 
accurate and scientific archeology in France who 
is, if anything, more accurate and more scientific 
than the others, it is M. Camille Enlart. But 
Mr. Prior blandly assures us that M. Enlart’s 
chronologies are but “ mere summary notes ”’ and 
“parenthetic indications.” These be “ prave 
’ords,”’ almost as good as Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
‘**terminological inexactitudes.”’ And there I 
leave my friend; if he will not be convinced by 
Professor Willis and Mr. Edmund Sharpe and 
M. Enlart, neither would he listen though one 
rose from the dead. 

















